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“OUR NEW WAREHOUSE ... ALL 
THE STORAGE BINS, LOCKERS 
AND FITTINGS ARE STEEL BY 
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Youll be pleasantly surprised 
how inexpensive Antler Travel 
Goods can be. 


QB. BROOKS & CO. LTD. BIRMINGHAM 
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“8 44 LITRE - WARK VI 
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The Pre-war Bentley was considered the highest achieve- 
ment in silent sports cars. The Mark VI is an even finer 
production because of the concentrated wartime experience 
of the Bentley organisation. Below are listed a few of the 
developments which distinguish the Bentley Mark VI. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 


Flat 15 for 2/3 - 25 for 3/9 
100 for 15/- 





Entirely new independent front suspension. 


New engine of increased efficiency with overhead inlet and 
side exhaust valves. 


Improved transmission with propeller shaft divided to obtain a 
lower floor. 


Frame of greater strength and rigidity. De-froster, de-mister, 
interior heating, radio, etc. 


Mark VI 4-Door Sports Saloon £2345 (plus Purchase Tax £652.2.9) 
BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD., CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 
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How 

to bea 
well- 
dressed 
Brogue 
shoe 

by ‘Meltonian’ 





“Reader, can you hear what I 
hear ? Blue duet by two brown 
shoes. “Stiffness, the day after 
a tramp in the rain.” “Soon 
be cracking up if this goes on.” 
My dear old pair, what does go 
on? Not Meltonian Cream, 

Hf that had been 

penetrating your pores you’d 

be supple, youthful, water- 
proof—with a long comfortable 
life in front of you. 


Meltonian 


SHOE CREAM 


Now in Handitubes as well as Dumpijars 


obviously. 








MADE IN ENGLAND 
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SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 


IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 

HAVE THE WALSTAR “777” RAIN- 

COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED. 


VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314 Regent Street, London, W.1 
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"thidprufe Album 
This is FAMELA 


Pamela was a real ‘‘ austerity’? baby. 
Nursery vanities were scarce, and her 
advent was marked by a fuel famine. 
Her sturdy growth reflects her mother’s 
skill, wisdom and foresight. Chilprufe, of 
course, was the instinctive choice of 
underwear. Its durability, its lasting 
loveliness, the unfailing protection of its 
finest Pure Wool—how could a mother 
choose otherwise ? 


Chilprute 


or HIEDREN 


Also CHILPRUFE Dresses, Rompers, Cardigans, 
Buster Suits for toddlers, Shoes for Babies, Pram 
Toys and Man-Tailored Coats for Children. 


Supplied onli through 
Chilprufe Agents, 
CHILPRUFE 
LIMITED 

LEICESTER 



















The development of physio-therapy 
at the Royal Baths has made available 
many modern treatments for rheu- 
matic, nervous, intestinal and skin 
disorders. 
Consult your doctor. 


HARROGATE 


Full particulars from Dept. P., 
Information Bureau, Harrogate 




















@ EASY STARTING 


@ SMOOTH 
RUNNING 


@ GREATER 
PETROL MILEAGE 


A. C. SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD 


DUNSTABLE, 


De ecionens anna 
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S 
NAME TAPES 


To avoid disappointment, 
customers are urged to order 
from their retailer well in 
advance. We regret that weare 
still unable to execute orders 
with our usual promptitude. 


J. & J. CASH LTD., Dept. Pu. 29, COVENTRY 











Coming soon— 
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THE WAR HAS 
BEEN HARD ON 
YOUR TEETH 


Teeth need more care than 
ever before. Give them the 
benefit of a Tek, the tooth- 
brush that is designed to 
clean every part of every 
tooth. Still hard to get 
because it’s the best. 


Tek 


BRISTLES - 2/10 
Including Purchase Tax 


NYLON .- 1/10 
Including Purchase Tax 


Made and guaranteed by 


fe BAITAIND LTO (ohmyen 
mond 
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Great Uncle Thomas drove his horseless carriage to 
Brighton in the Celebration Run of 1896 with the flush 
of victory on his cheeks. What joy indeed to travel at 
the newly permitted speed of twelve miles per hour! And 
some Romary biscuits in his motoring coat pocket just 
made happiness complete. Today; the latter alone is 
enough to make us rejoice. For when supplies are 
unavoidably short, it’s something of a triumph to secure 
some Romary’s Wheaten Biscuits, Ginger Nuts and Honey 
Bake. 


TO WALA RY 
‘Tunbridge Wells’ Miscuits 
_" 























It’s new... 


it’s smart... 


It’s a WINDAK 


Perfect not only for golf but also for 
walking and cycling. The Windak 
‘golfer’ is a lumberjacket with a 
feminine air beautifully tailored, with 
a slimming waist and sleeves set deep 
to go easily over a sweater. Made 
from gaberdine that looks and feels 
soft and silky but which is the same 


Wear a 


Windak Ltd. Poynton, Cheshire 
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material as that worn .by men of 
the Airborne Division, Windproof, 
rain repellent, and there’s a positive 
rainbow of colours to choose from 
—yellow, scarlet, brown, royal blue, 
maroon, green and fawn. Price 88/-. 
(There’s also a man’s model at 120/-.) 
Please write to address below for name 
of nearest Stockist. 


FOR SPORT 
AND ALL.OUTDOOR .WEAR . 
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Coal Tar Soap 
IDEAL FOR TOILET AND NURSERY 
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Monk: Glass 


CUSTARD 
The children know it's 
jolly good 
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Chariwaria 


A DEcISsIoN by a New York boxing referee was received 
unfavourably by the crowd. Many spectators who saw 
the contest at home by television rang up to boo. 


° ° 


“Tce Stage for London,” ran a recent heading. Don’t 
tell us; we know—from October till about the end of April. 


° °o 


A music-hall artist could not appear on a programme 

owing to indisposition and has been ordered by his doctor 

to rest. Nothing serious, we 

a understand —just a touch 
of ventriloquist’s knee. 


o oe. ° re) 
mo 


“T found that cigarettes 
burnt my tongue, so I took 
to a pipe,” says a corre- 
spondent. Much safer. It’s 
far harder to put the wrong 
end of a pipe in the mouth. 





°o ° 


A correspondent says he 
left his old car at a garage 
and it was returned to him 

looking like new. Considering present second-hand values, 
he has a good case for damages. 


° ° 


“Is MixTURE TURBULENCE A FALuLAcy ?” 
Headline “ C. cial Motor.” 





Ask Palestine. 
° ° 


It is now thought that bread-rationing will last just long 
enough to get radio comedians over a bad patch. 


“Many valuable skins were transported from London 
during the war and stored,” says a furrier. But it is only 
fair to say that some took up part-time A.R.P. work in 
quiet districts. 

° ° 


A Victorian jig-saw puzzle representing the map of 
Europe recently fetched £25 at a sale. Genuine antique. 
The pieces fit. 

° ° 


Pessimists fear that the Government's allocation of more 
newsprint to newspapers has been prompted by the 
anticipation of increasing supplies of bad news to fill them. 


ii Hy fl 


° ° 
Is this a Record? — 
“Mike Peers, 19-year old 
Manchester cyclist, won the 
Brighton to Glasgow marathon 
six-day cycle race in 26 hrs. 42 
mins. 52 secs.”—Cairo paper. 


° ° 


A reporter noticed that 
several people in West End 
queues were using shooting- 
sticks. Squatters are ap- 
pearing everywhere. 











° io) 


“ParTNER wanted with £1,000, to take over large guest house 
with catering licence. Also Partnerships arranged for genuine 
concerns.” —Advt. in “Southern Daily Echo.” 

Thanks for the warning. 
o ° 


Britain’s beaches are rapidly getting back to normal. 
But there is little hope of clearing the deck-chair entangle- 
ments before the end of September. 














We regret that the Printing Trade dispute is still not settled. We have, however, increased the size 
of the issue this week, and in consequence deliveries will be late. .As soon as there is a settlement of 
the dispute larger-sized issues will be published to make compensation for what has been lost. 














Nine O'clock 


AS anyone agreed to anything 

Since last I turned this little knob to bring 

The news of all the globe into this room, 
Or are we still immersed in Stygian gloom ? 
The dear old harvest—is it spoilt by rain? 
And Jinnah? Just his radiant self again? 
Gromyko quacking? Tito at his best? 
I did not hear that bit about Trieste— 
Trouble in Egypt, trouble on the Rhine, 
Twelve thousand Jews turned back from Palestine, 
‘The milkmen out, the gas cut off, some plot 
To squat in some new spot, or not to squat. 
Supposing one glad night, you sitting there 
And I, it might be, on this selfsame chair, 
We heard that clear calm voice we know so well 
Recite no more its customary hell, 
But suddenly say that somewhere on this earth 
Of pains and discontents and brawls and dearth 
Some tiny compromise of sorts had come 
Out of the ceaseless pandemonium, 
Should we not start and stand with staring eyes 
And murmur with blanched cheeks in wild surmise 
“The radio has gone wrong. These must be lies.” 

EvoE. 
° ° 


H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


HIS Belle-Lettre deals with pleasure, because such 

does not often get a look in when Literature is about. 

I shall not, let it be clearly understood, define 
pleasure, as it might well happen that, having so done, 
narrow terms of reference would force me to omit something 
which had occurred to me, and that no writer can afford 
to do. Shakespeare worked on the principle that nothing 
was irrelevant, and there can be no better model for the 
tyro; even adepts can pick up hints from him. One last 
introductory remark is required to make this paragraph 
the length that lovers of paragraphs would wish it to be. 
Pleasures of the senses are treated more fully than those of 
the mind, in order to maintain rapport with the largest 
possible number of readers. 

Professor Joad, following others, tells us that pleasure is 
a by-product. You go all out pro bono publico, or make 
an electric razor out of used razor-blades, and find out 
afterwards that you have enjoyed yourself. But where 
Professor Joad errs is in leaving out the entertainment 
industry. When you go to the theatre you may go intend- 
ing to enjoy yourself, and if the show is good you do enjoy 
yourself, and pleasure is not a by-product, but what you 
are aiming at all along; and all one can say, therefore, is 
that pleasure may or may not be a by-product, and that 
is not a really striking saying, which may be why Professor 
Joad did not say it. A truce to philosophy! 

Let us look at a Happy Man. Such, if increasingly rare 
in books, are still common in the flesh—a good deal of it 
usually. He sits at his food with a broad smile, expertly 
filling his mouth with meat and drink in turn. From time 
to time his little bit of fluff flings him a rose, which he 
gallantly places behind his ear, even sacrificing a cigar to 
it on occasion. Music plays jolly tunes, and the furniture 
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is comfortable without looking as if it mattered much if 
you chipped it. High living has given him a red face and 
wrinkles round his eyes: he always thinks the stories people 
tell him are funny. Now compare him with a Sad Man, 
a far more popular type with writers. He feels as if people 
are throwing things at him, and is still suffering from being 
the eldest, middle or youngest child when young. He is 
stricken by the death of winter in spring and the death of 
summer in autumn. If he ever succeeded in growing any- 
thing it would be locusts, and he would eat them. He is 
sensitive not only to shell-fish and hay but to things like 
the National Debt and the bits that go down in spirals. 
He knows that something should be done about him and 
fears it will. 

The basic pleasures are food and sleep. Aspects of food 
are quantity, quality, cost and snobbery. Examples: a 
soup tureen each, delicatessen, @ la carte when table d’héte 
available, having Esq. after your name on a birthday cake. 
The vogue of detective novels has greatly increased the 
public knowledge of the pleasures of the table, and many 
have learnt that there are several varieties of wines and not 
just fresh and cooking. For some reason the pleasures of 
the table are now concentrated on dinner and, to a lesser 
extent, lunch. Breakfast has dropped in the scale, I 
suppose because gourmets have not yet got round to dis- 
tinguishing between the various makes of cereal, many of 
which have names that are very far from French. Tea, 
according to memoirs, used to include roast pigeon—though 
fish or meat would have made it high and therefore low. 

Now for sleep. This takes ten hours out of twenty-four 
if you are a comfortable failure, eight if you pay your way, 
and four or under if you make your mark on the world. 
The difference between Great Men and the rest is that Great 
Men do not need sleep and thus get time to do the things 
that other people merely postpone. The true hedonist, 
being unworldly, will sacrifice his career to the joys of 
sleeping, and, unless he is very superficial and amateurish, 
will concentrate, not on colour of pyjamas or whether the 
sound of an old mill is pleasant to wake up to, but on 
improving the quality of his dreams. According to the 
Penguin one follows for one’s science, dreams come either 
from the Future’s seeping in or from Repressions. Wise 
guys will therefore tackle the problem from both angles. 
They will make their future as watertight as possible by 
such methods as insurance against inflation, bringing up 
their children mad keen to keep them when old, and Life 
Subscriptions. They will also make sure that the sins 
they repress are the most purple possible, refraining, for 
example, from champagne. rather than from beer. This 
may be what is meant by calling sleep “Great Nature’s 
Second Course.” 

I end by veering from the general to the particular, and 
this particular is a Fancy Dress Frolic my wife stood me 
after I fell over the geyser which she had left on the landing 
during the spring-cleaning. She went as Jo from Little 
Women and I as a Hairy Ainu whom Jo was supposed to 
have captivated by acting winsome Out East. At first 
all went sedately, but when an undertaker dressed as 
Angelica Kauffmann flung a handful of confetti in her 
gruel glacé, strident and indiscriminate is what my wife 
became. The band—Tubal Cain and His Brass—played 
louder and louder, while the M.C. said “‘Tut, tut” through 
a megaphone, but only the slipping her of knockout-drops 
which a Columbine happened to have in her handbag 
permitted the gala to resume in comfort. The moral I 
draw from this occasion is that pleasure for one is not 
invariably pleasure for all, my wife, on coming round, 
remarking that she had not enjoyed herself so much since 
playing hockey against the House of Lords. 
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THE DALMATIAN MONSTER 
“Nobody can disbelieve in me!” 
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“I don’t think we dare send for old Doctor Smith, dear—he’s sure to prescribe a bread poultice.” 


Through a Planner’s Window 


N Stanton Horrors, the pleasant 
suburb where I live, lam generally 
known—and not, I think, in any 

carping spirit—as the Man with a 
Plan. This is because everything I do, 
and for that matter everything I do 
not do, is planned. It was not always 
so. Once my life was as formless and 
chaotic as yours is now. I owe 
this transformation to one man and 
one man alone—to Edwin Baldbrush, 
M.B.E., the mention of whose name 
will never failto awaken fervent though 
regulated echoes in my breast. 

Edwin Baldbrush is of course the 
head of the Central Planning Bureau, 
where I work. He is a short man of 
about forty, with a pink clean-shaven 
face and a mass of grey hair. He 
usually wears a grey suit, a blue shirt 
and tie, and black boots. But the 
most impressive thing about him is his 


I— How I Planned Myself. 


piercing blue eye—the eye of an en- 
thusiast, a visionary. It is an eye of 
purpose—in fact an eye with a plan. 
When Baldbrush looks at anything— 
man, woman, bird, beast, or flower— 
he does not see it as it is. He sees it 
as it might be—if it were planned. 
And make no mistake about it, he 
means to plan it. 

There is no doubt that one of 
Baldbrush’s major triumphs of plan- 
ning has been—myself. Before 1 met 
him I was a bit of a rolling stone, or, 
as we should say nowadays, a dis- 
placed person. Since leaving the Army, 
after an average career finishing up as 
a Sergeant-Major Instructor at the 
Army School of Needlework, I had 
had all sorts of odd jobs. I had 
worked in a pencil-case factory, in a 
surgical boot factory, and as a soup- 
fountain attendant in a vegetarian 


snack-bar. For a time I was an ob- 
server for the Institute for Observing, 
Classifying and Suitably Dealing with 
Everything. There were several thou- 
sands of us observers. My particular 
job was to observe people beginning 
with the letter S, such as stonemasons 
(but not soldiers, because they, to- 
gether with sailors and airmen, came 
under a different department), to see 
if they smoked cigarettes, and if so, 
whether they tapped their cigarettes 
on the packet or on their thumbnail 
before lighting them. When I got 
really good at this I would often 
observe as many as three or four 
hundred people a day. It was through 
this that I got into Baldbrush’s office. 
He soon saw the possibilities of the 
Institute and in fact recommended 
that it should be taken over by the 
Central Planning Bureau. This was 
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not done, but a lot of the observers, 
including myself, were taken over and 
formed into a new Department of 
Planned Observation, doing the same 
work that the old ‘I.0.C.8.D.E. con- 
tinued to do with a newly augmented 
staff, but of course from a different 
angle. I remember how annoyed 
Baldbrush was when I happened to 
mention at a conference that I thought 
there might be a certain amount of 
duplication. 

“Duplication? The word has simply 
no meaning, simply no meaning. What 
we are doing is to stagger, then co- 
ordinate. Our watchword from first 
to last, gentlemen, must be staggering, 
then co-ordination. Can’t you see?” 

It was, I think, the first and last 
time I ever ventured to make such a 
suggestion. And after an hour’s ex- 
position by Baldbrush of the principles 
of co-ordination, I was forced to admit 
that he was right. 

One result of this little episode was 
to bring me personally to his notice. 
He began to take an interest in me 
apart from the other observers. 
“Pinwright, you’re a bit of a rebel, 
you know,” he said to me playfully 
one morning, after he had found me 
observing a psychiatrist (in an A.B.C. 
restaurant) by mistake—I had for- 
gotten the word began with a P and 
had annoyed MacOstrich, the P 
observer, by trespassing on his section. 
“Still,” he went on, “rebels sometimes 
make the best planners. Only they 
must learn to plan themselves first.” 

He took me into his office and 
showed me the framed text which hung 
over his desk. “Planner, plan thyself.” 
The words seemed to light an electric 
fire in my mind. Planner, plan thy- 
self! A warm but controlled glow 
stole through all my being. Baldbrush 
was smiling at me. Standing there, 
with his foot tapping on the ground 
and one hand pointing to that inspiring 
text, he looked like the very Spirit of 
a Planned Future. 

“Come, Pinwright,” he said kindly, 
“let us plan together, you and I.” 

So it was that I entered his office as 
a Class III Deputy Assistant Director 
of Planning. From the first Baldbrush 
helped me in every way, but most of 
all, by his example, to plan myself. 
Before I met him I never realized how 
completely unplanned my life was. 
There was no co-ordination about it. 
Administrative values played no part 
in it. From the point of view of staff 
work it was all laughably, hopelessly 
wrong. 

When I got out of bed in the morn- 
ing I just got up in a vague unthinking 
way. I used to wash and shave un- 
consciously, without method. I ate 
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my breakfast without knowing what I 
was eating, and while I did so I read 
the newspaper, often without knowing 
what newspaper it was or what I was 
reading about. I went out to work, 
but the notebook I used for observing 
people was not methodically kept. I 
stilk have some of those old notebooks 
and sometimes I look them over, 
smiling ruefully at the mass of unco- 
ordinated data all mixed up with 
noughts-and-crosses, doodles and girls’ 
telephone numbers. 

It was just the same with what I 
then called my spare time, but would 
now call my planned leisure. And 
even when at the end of the day I 
went to sleep there was absolutely no 
organization about it. 

With Baldbrush before me as an 
example, all’ this was changed. My 
past life dropped from me like some 
extravagant old-fashioned garment, to 
be replaced by the spare lines of utility. 
It was planning, planning all the way. 
I began to see that it was possible to 
have a plan for everything. I set up 
an over-all Plan, which I called the 
Pinwright Development and Co-ordin- 
ation Plan. It was divided into 
numerous sub-plans. There was a 
Nutrition Plan, for instance, under 
which I would never have a meal 
without working out a calorific content 
table for everything I proposed to eat 
and drink. On this I would make a 
recommendation, which had to be con- 
sidered in conjunction with the Finance 
Plan, the Planned Leisure Programme, 
the Health Control Scheme and so 
on. Sometimes the planned - meal 
drafts and recommendations had to 
be modified so often that by the 
time a final decision (subject to 
further modifications in the light of 
new and unforeseen circumstances) was 
reached it was long after the proper 
mealtime and no food was available. 
In the old days, when I lived in a 
careless and unplanned manner, this 
might have annoyed me. But not 
now. I might go hungry to bed. But 
it was at any rate a planned hunger. 

I planned my friends too. In the 
bad old days I was silly enough to 
believe that one made friends with 
people because one liked them. But 
after a short time under my Social 
Relations Plan I found that I didn’t 
really like anybody very much, and 
that nobody liked me very much 
either. This speeded up the Plan 
considerably. 

After about six months the work 
was complete. I had planned myself 
and was now ready to plan others. I 
ate little, hardly ever slept and had 
had to rent a small warehouse to store 
the daily growing mass of files, papers, 
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statistical tables and graphs by which 
I regulated my life. But it was worth 
it. On Baldbrush’s desk, in a plastic 
frame, there stood a photograph of 
Baldbrush himself, with piercing eye 
and pointing finger. Underneath was 
written “I’m Planned. Are You?” 
At last I could look at it and say 
“Yes.” And even that ringing affirma- 
tive, delivered as it was with complete 
voice - control and breath - economy, 
was planned. 


° ° 


Never Come Monday 


To the Editor, “The Sunday 
Intelligence” 


An Amusine EpitarH 


Simr,—I wonder if any of your 
readers finds the following epitaph 
amusing :— 

Here lies John Longbow 

Who was shot by a crossbow. 

He was cross as two sticks 

But now he’s across the Styx.. 

I don’t. This epitaph could be seen 
in Little Big Bangers churchyard for 
many years till I removed it. 

Morton MINKELEY. 


An Amustina CoINcIDENCE 


Smr,—I am afraid I cannot answer 
your correspondent’s recent query 
about the authorship of Tears, Idle 
Tears, though I have no doubt he 
will be informed in due course. But 
it might interest you to know that 
while waiting for a train in complete 
idleness I found myself quite by chance 
in the company of a Mr. Dull, a Mr. 
Sloth, a Mr. Torpid, and a Mr. Slack. 

R. G. Letra (Lets, R. G.!) 


A MISNOMER 


Sir,—Since atom means something 
that cannot be cut, is it not time we 
substituted something else for this 
somewhat misleading term? At the 
best it can only lead to a false sense of 
security. P. D. WHIPPLE. 


PLAGIARISM ? 


Sm,—-In Horace Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto he permits himself to say 
“Ambition should be made of more 
rugged materials.” Should not the 
quotation read “‘of sterner stuff”? If 
indeed it i¢ a quotation—such things 
can be coincidental, as my grandfather 
found to his cost. He spent a whole 
evening on a poem beginning: 

Fear no more the tropical sun 

Or the Arctic winter’s rages, 
only to find something very like it had 
already been written by Shakespeare 
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himself. Of course he was quite 
flattered as well as disappointed. He 
lived to 109. Emery CLUTE. 


A Cure For Gout? 

Sm,—I have been informed that 
nobody in Tristan da Cunha suffers 
from gout, and nobody there smokes 
a meerschaum pipe. Draw your own 
conclusions. M. J. Rowiiasy. 


Breve LeTrers 
Sm,—I am writing a Life of the 
Venerable Bede and should be most 
grateful for the purely temporary loan 
of letters to or from him, as well as any 
other free gift of copyright (which, 
after all, belongs to the writer of a 
letter and not to the owner of the 
physical bit of paper). I undertake to 
pay the return postage on all that I 
return, and promise faithfully to 

return as many as possible. 

Ciuny Srort-Sprorr. 


An AmusinG MIsPRINT 

Smr,—In reading an old edition of 
that neglected novel Jane Napper, I 
ran across an amusing misprint. The 
author obviously meant that Jane 
attended choir - practice, but the 
printer says she attended chiropractors! 
An anachronism indeed. It would be 
interesting to see how much time your 


readers could spend digging up similar 
material. HANLEY 3 


A Stimvutvus To TEACHING 


Smr,—Everyone agrees that we 
should have more and better teachers. 
But as an inducement, should we not 
have fewer and better pupils? One 
of the great faults of modern education 
is that it teaches the pupils what 
power they hold over the teacher. 
When I was a boy we did not guess this 
until too late, which was fortunate for 
ourselves but a perfect godsend to our 
masters. Until there is some kind of 
disarmament in the classroom we 
cannot hope for improved conditions 
in teaching. . It is impossible to esti- 
mate how many teachers are losing 
their nerve, if only because they have 
lost it so much they no longer have the 
nerve to quit. One or THEM. 

CorRUPTING THE BIRDS 

Smr,—Having been a reader of your 
paper for well-nigh eighty years, I 
should like to complain about the 
damage being done by American 
parrots in the Forest of Glume. These 
birds, which escaped during the war 
years, have quickly debased the speech 
and song of the native warblers and 
feathered orators. Only the other day 
a talking crow said to me “Hi, Mac, 


“No standing upstairs, PLEASE!” 
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whaddya know?” and when I refused 

to answer he flew away saying, “Well, 

don’t take any wooden mem 

it end with the squirrels chewing gum ? 
ALICE WENTWORTH JUDD. . 


An OxLp Custom 


Sir,—In the remote village of Cuffs, 
in Stopshire, the Italian prisoners used 
to gather stumbleberries on St. Jelf’s 
Day and throw them at each other for 
luck. Can any of your readers suggest 
anything of the same or a different 
sort? I draw the line at nothing. De 
you? GEORGE CLEFT. 


AuUTHOR ? 


Sm,—Can anyone place this quota- 
tion for me? Just to be a little different 
I have selected prose. 

“Dan sat in the farm kitchen, yawn- 
ing. He was tired. He wondered if life 
was always like that.” 

OtiveR Swore-JonEs. 


THe B.B.C. News 


Sm,—Allow me to object to the 
B.B.C.’s use of the definite article in 
announcing “‘Here is the news.” It 
should be either ‘‘ Here is some of the 
news” or ‘‘ Here is some news,” and it 
might be politer to add “In our 
opinion.” JANET FFETTLE. 


” Will - 
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Personality 


EVER before in our rough 
N island story has Personality 

-counted for more than it does 
to-day, and I am anxious to learn 
how this useful quality can be achieved. 
Sympson has plenty of it, while I have 
hardly any at all, and yet it is very 
hard to lay a finger on where the 
difference lies. Compare us, for in- 
stance, buying our groceries. I stroll 
quietly into the shop and put my 
ration book on the counter and say: 
“Good morning, Mr. Arrowroot. The 
usual, please. And have you anything 
in the nature of pickles?” 

He packs.up my tiny parcels of 
butter and sugar and the other things 
that he is forced by the Government 
to relinquish for my sustenance, but 
no pickles appear, so, very timidly, I 
broach the subject again, to which 
the only answer he makes is a derisive 
laugh. I then go away. 

Five minutes later Sympson enters 
the shop, having forgotten his money 
and his ration book. 

“Morning, Arrowroot,” he says. 
“That bacon you sold me last week 
was rotten. I had to throw half of it 
away. You’d better give me an extra 
couple of rashers this week. And I’ll 
take some pickles . . .” 

If I were to talk to Arrowroot like 
that he would throw me out of the 
shop, but he seems to like it from 
Sympson. He offers him a choice of 
mustard pickles and the wet sort, 
gives him three extra rashers of bacon, 
tells him he will send his boy round for 
the money and the ration book, and 
begs him almost with tears in his eyes 
to try a bit of Camembert cheese. 

Nor is it only in shops that Personal- 
ity tells. We both spend a good deal 
of time at the local Conservative Club, 
and the steward never remembers my 
face and generally says in a doubtful 
way before he serves me with strong 
drink, “Are you a member, sir?” 
Sympson, on the other hand, he greets 
like a respected older brother, and 
remembers, without being told, that 
he takes mild-and-bitter with rather 
more bitter than mild. The steward’s 
action is particularly galling to me 
because Sympson is not really a 
member of the club at all. I took him 
along as a guest about six months ago, 
and he keeps forgetting to fill up the 
membership form and pay the guinea. 

Getting a table in a restaurant is, I 
suppose, the supreme test of Person- 
ality. In my callow youth I imagined 
that it was simply a matter of giving 
the head-waiter a large enough tip, but 
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“Turn to the left at ‘Open at 8’ and go straight on till 
you come to ‘Open at 6,’ and that’s the High Street.” 


after comparing the results achieved 
by Sympson and myself I am sure 
that this cannot be so. I usually start 
off well enough by marching boldly 
into the restaurant at the head of my 
party, and glancing round critically, 
as if to make sure that the place is 
respectable. I then smile brightly in 
the direction of the head-waiter, rub 
my finger down the side of my nose, 
smile archly, and lean elegantly against 
a pillar. A junior waiter then bustles 
up and either gives me somebody 
else’s bill or tells me gruffly to wait 
outside in the vestibule. I wave a 
note about, but he does not take the 
hint. 

Sympson just marches in, walks over 


to the head-waiter, smacks him on the 
back, asks after his delphiniums, his 
arthritis, or his son in the R.A.F., and 
then says: “No, that one won’t do. 
Too near the band.” He gets the table 
he wants, makes them change the pink 
roses for red ones, and is so chummy 
with the waiter that it is a moot point 
which of them will tip the other at the 
end of the proceedings. 

Yes, Personality is the thing. 
Napoleon and Disraeli and Cromwell 
and all that gang had it, no doubt, in 
a certain way, but when it comes to 
dealing with the Great Ones of the 
Earth, such as grocers and head- 
waiters, *Sympson is in a class by 
himself. 
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“Of course all the good quality hats are being exported. 
It seems that anywhere abroad men insist on the hats that 
the English wear.” 


Remember ? 
ips last time I saw chrysanthemums in this room 


was in 1944. 
I can remember the bloom 
of them now! Yellow they were. Mm... Next 
door 

they had a couple of fire-bombs through the roof, 
remember ? 
Crikey, that was a night! Poof! 
Did we sweat? Must have been September, 
I suppose, seeing the ’mums were out; 
but I can’t remember dates, miss—never could. 
Still, I expect it was about 
then, and of course it would 
be my firewatching night! 

Um ... of course it was bad, bad. 
Still it was quite a sight, 
wasn’t it? There was a young lad, 
remember? Quite a slip of a lad he was, too, 
leaning out of a window, calm as you please, 
saying quiet-like, What shall I do, 
warden? I don’t want to freeze! 
Joking, you see. Shall I jump? 
he said. Hold on, cock, we said; we've got the Brigade 
coming along with a pump! 
He laughed. He wasn’t a bit afraid. 
O.K., he said, 
but I hope they’re quick. It’s getting as hot as hell. 

Coo, what a raid! And all that lead 
coming down, and the flares sparkling like fireworks where 

they fell, 

and the guns blazing away! 
You could see everything clear, 
couldn’t you? Bright as day 
it was. Oh, dear, dear! 

Funny it was, too, coming into this room, 
seeing it so tidy-like and clean, 
with the ’mums in bloom 
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and all. Didn’t seem quite right, if you know what I 
mean, 
not after what we’d seen out there; 
and cor, miss, you didn’t half look a disgrace! 
You had plaster all over your hair, 
and mud on your face. 
I recollect you had to sit on the floor, 
you were that mucky, 
while we had tea! Lor’, 
yes, miss, we were lucky. 
I often say to my wife, 
Elsie, I say, don’t keep on grousing that way; 
you’ve only got one life 
and you’re lucky to have it, that’s what I say. 
Mm... well, ta for the drink, 
ta ever so, miss. And here’s luck to you, too. 
Mm... pretty, aren’t they? Yellow. It’s nice to 
think you can’t keep the flowers down whatever — 


° ° 


Spoilt Story 


HE simplest way to get the number I wanted was 
to ring up Etheridge and ask him. 
So I did some dialling, and in a little while he said 
“Hallo.” 

“You’re hoarse, Etheridge,” I said. ‘“You’ve been 
drinking.” 

“What number do you want?” he asked. He sounded 
gruff. 

“Look, it’s me,” I explained. ‘Is that you, Etheridge?” 

I asked him that because sometimes when you dial a 
number you get another number by mistake. 

“This is double-oh-fife-nine,” he said. “Who do you 
want?” 

“Oh, sorry,” I said, and rang off. 

I gave the apparatus time to settle and dialled again 
with great care, bringing the forefinger well up against the 
stop every time. 

“Etheridge, you old stinker,” I said, when I had him 
on. “You remember that hotel we were in this 
evening—— ?” 

“What the devil’s going on here?” said a voice I didn’t 
very much care about. 

“Ts that one-fife-ch-nine ?” 

“No, itis Not. This is the second time I’ve had to——” 

“T’m extremely sorry,” I said, and would have explained 
that there must be some fault in the dialling system, but 
he cut me off. 

I sat for some time in thought. To tell the truth, an 
uneasy suspicion was growing up in my mind that I might 
have been to some extent at fault myself over that second 
call. It isn’t altogether impossible, when you have just 
had a wrong number shouted in your ear, to go and dial 
that number again, concentrating all your attention on 
getting the number right, rather than getting the right 
number, if I make myself clear. I don’t say I did do such 
a foolish thing. All I say is that I began to be far from 
certain that I hadn’t. 

The only thing seemed to be to try once more. But 
this time I decided to play the hand differently. If the 
worst happened, and I found myself in touch with that 
quick-tempered chap again, I was going to ask, very 
quickly, “Is that double-oh-fife-nine?”—to put him off 
the scent, you see. And when he said yes, as he was more 
or less bound to, I would ask for a Mr. Spindrift. Of 
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course there wouldn’t be anybody of that name there, 
almost for certain, and that would annoy him. But I 
didn’t think it would annoy him as much as if he thought 
it was me again. And in any case it would be less awkward, 
I thought, for me. 

I wrote Etheridge’s number down on the back of an 
envelope before I started dialling again. 

Sitting there listening to that far-off ringing tone was 
nervous work, I can assure you. Burr-burr it went, 
burr-burr. And nobody answered. He’s had enough, I 
said to myself. He’s blowed if he’s going to answer the 
thing again. 

Burr-burr, said the phone. 

He’s gone to bed, I thought. He’s up there, half-way 
out of his trousers, standing quite still by the bedside 
listening. He’s gone quite white with rage. 

I held the receiver half an inch above the rest and con- 
sidered. Give it a dozen more burr-burrs, I decided, and 
leave it. After all, there were certain pathological con- 
ditions. What was it their doctors said to them? Avoid 
excitement. Above all, don’t let yourself get upset. If 
you do, I won’t be answerable for the consequences . . . 

Burr-burr. Burr-burr. 

‘PHONE RINGS IN HOUSE OF DEATH,” I said to myself. 
““HOUSEMAID’S GRUESOME DISCOVERY.” 

There wasn’t a doubt in my own mind, you see, that I 
was on to that wrong number again. So that when, a 
second or two later, I heard Etheridge’s unmistakable 
“Hallo” the relief was almost intolerable. 

“Ts that double-oh-fife-nine?” I cried, before I could 
stop myself. 

“No,” said Etheridge. ‘This is one-fife-oh-nine.” And 
by the way he banged the receiver down I guessed that he 
too had been on his way to bed. 

There was now only one possible course of action, and 
that was to ring Etheridge up again very quickly and 
explain before he had time to get really snuggled down 
again. It can’t have been more than thirty seconds, I 
swear, before I was through to him once more, and yet 
the voice in which he answered me was almost unrecog- 
nizable with sleep. 

“Who is it?” he said angrily. : 

“Look,” I said, “I’m sorry I asked if you were double- 
oh-fife-nine just now——” . 

“This ts double-oh-fife-nine,” shouted the telephone. 

*“What do you want?” 

“Crikey!” I said. 

“c Who 2 ” 

Looking back on it, I see now that it would have 
been better at this point to have left the thing where it 
was and hung up. But I didn’t. Instead I said, almost 
automatically, “Mr. Spindrift.” 

“Spell it,” he said. 

“S-p-1-N, Spin.” 

“cc Spin 2 ” 

“Yes. D-nr-1-F-T, Drift. Spindrift.” 

“ Spindrift,” he said with the utmost scorn. 
that name in the hotel.” 

“Hotel?” I said. ‘Is that an hotel?” 

“What did you think it was? A madhouse?”’ 

“Not at first,” I said, and rang off. Just for a moment 
it had occurred to me that, being an hotel, he might be 
able to give me the number of the hotel I wanted to get— 
there is a sort of freemasonry in these matters, no doubt. 
But then I thought, no. Not being able to give him the 
name of the hotel whose number I wanted I should have 
to describe it—describe the hotel of coutse, not its name— 
and he seemed to me to be not really in a mood to listen to 
descriptions of hotels. So I rang off, as I say, and lit a 
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cigarette to steady myself. Then I dialled “O” and put 
my problem to the operator. 

“The point is,” I explained, ‘‘that I never want to speak 
to double-oh-fife-nine again. So please be careful.” 

She was, and very soon (very soon indeed, considering 
how long it takes a man to get out of bed the second time) 
I was talking to Etheridge. 

“What the devil is it now?” he began, for all the world 
as if he were an hotel. 

“Etheridge,” I said eagerly—‘‘don’t go away. You 
remember that hotel we were in this evening——” 

“Oh, it’s you,” he said. ‘What hotel?” 

“The one with the palm-tree.” 

“Oh, the Pembroke. Yes. Well?” 

“That’s it,” I said. ‘Well, I wanted its telephone 
number. I think I must have left my umbrella there.” 

“T see,” he said. “Well, hold on a minute. I’ve got it 
here somewhere.” 

While he was hunting about a dreadful premonition of 
approaching disaster flashed into my mind. I was 
absolutely certain what number he was going to say before 
he had uttered a word. 

When he told me,*it was some seconds before I could 
speak. 

“Four-nine-eight-nine!”’ I repeated. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“But, Etheridge,” I cried, “you’ve spoilt my story.” 

“Story?” he asked. ‘‘What story?” 

“T’ll write it down for you,” I said—and so I have. 


“Are you sure?” 

















“. . . and now, No. 43—possibly the best of all 
my sonnets.” 
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“You see they used to be in Industry during the war.” 


The Darts Player 


(This passage was for long a crux in Chaucer; but a recent monograph by Charles Garner (Darts through the Ages, Red Lion 
Press) has shed considerable light upon it. From his account of the language of the game I extract the following: ‘to get a “bed 
and breakfast”’ was to score in the three top segments of the board (20, 5, 1); “‘Annie’s room’’ was a 1, and a “mad-house’’ was 
a double 1; to “come downstairs’ was to cease attempting to score at the top (20) and to throw at the bottom segments; “mugs 
off” was an invitation to the losers (“‘mugs’’) to begin the second “‘leg’’ or game, and “‘tide’s in’’ was a warning to them not to 
overstep the line; to“ white-wash”’ an opponent was to prevent his scoring at all.—Editor.] 





ITH us ther was a felaw of a toun At trebles al-so was he alderbest: 

That ofte at dertes was a champioun. To whyte washe his fo was al his lest, 

At everich hostelrye he was y-knowe; And hindren that he mighte nat come home. 
Ther nas no man ne coude him over throwe. He wolde nat be left in Annes rome 
Certes, ful many a legge hadde he wonne, For al the ale that was in any inne. 
For he was Robyn Hodes owen sonne. Whan that another legge sholde bi-ginne, 
Ever at ones he bigan his score; Ay ‘“‘Mugges off” and “Tyd is inne” he 
In making doubles nas him nan bi-fore: cryde 
So faire he threw that nan ne mighte him stoppe; As he were wod, or els him-selfe bisyde. 
He was a mayster at a double toppe, But efte a murie tale wolde he telle; 
And yet he nolde-breke his fast, pardee. - Ther nas a bettre felaw atte Belle 
Some tyme he wolde in bedde leyen thre, To laughen lude, and drinke and smoke with- 
But if m madde-hus he threw a paire alle; 


Anon he wolde tomblen doun the staire. Yet soth to seye, I noot how men him calle. 
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THE DISAPPOINTED DOVE 


“TI found the place all right, but there weren’t any olive branches.” 
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“Could I speak to the Drafting Sub-Committee who are exploring export potentialities?” 


65. “‘ Never ride close behind a fast-moving 
vehicle: it may slow down or stop suddenly.” 
However hard your head, my little 

man, 
It’s not as hard as that fast-moving van. 
If it stops suddenly you’ll make a fuss: 
And, anyhow, you look ridiculous. 


66. “‘Do not hold on to another vehicle.” 

Why come out bicycling if you can 
only hang 

An idle parasite upon a char-a-bang ? 

You get no exercise; the scenery is 
fleeting ; 

It’s very dangerous—and, by the way, 
it’s cheating. 


67. “Make sure that your rear light, 
reflector, and white patch are kept clean and 
are never obscured by your clothing or 
anything else.” 

“Lights burning brightly”? Little 
cyclists, be 

As careful as the little craft at sea. 

Big ships about, and you must show 
your stern: 

Nor hide your light with overcoats 
or fern. 


Song of the Road 


IV 


ConTROL OF MACHINE 


* 


68. “‘Keep full control of your cycle.” 


No hands on the handlebar— 
What a clever boy you are! 

‘ But you’d make a fearful fuss 
If the motors acted thus. 


69. ‘‘Do not ride a machine which is too 

big for you.” 

Your legs were not made for that 
monstrous machine: 

You wobble, you roll, like a drunken 
marine. 

It won’t be a wonder if somebody 
hits you. 

Ask Daddy to buy you a cycle that 
fits you. 


70. “Do not carry @ passenger on your 
cycle unless it is constructed or adapted for 


the purpose.” , 
Your bicycle is made for one: 
To carry two will not be fun; 
Besides, it is against the law: 
So bid your passengers withdraw 
(Unless you have arranged, perhaps, 
Accommodation for the chaps). 


VEHICLE CONDITION 


75. ‘Make sure that your cycle is in a fit 
condition to be used on the road, and in 
particular that the brakes act properly.” 


“Any old Iron?” Let that not be the 


ery 
When you and your velocipede go by. 
What have you done about that rusty 


chain, 

And will the old front wheel come off 
again ? 

See to your brakes. For those who 
have not seen 

Start down a hill and stop at Golders 
Green. 


If you ride a Horse or are in CHARGE OF 
Horses oR OTHER ANIMALS study this 
Section. 

76. ‘“‘When leading an animal, always 
place yourself between it and the traffic and 
keep the animal to the edge of the road.” 


Convoying horses, keep them to the 
side, 
Nor thrust them selfishly into the tide: 


But chivalrously place yourself 
between 

The noble horse and the malign 
machine. 








- 
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76. “When leading an animal do not ride 
a bicycle.” 


If you are leading beasts along the 
oad 


r 
Don't ride a cycle: it affronts the Code. 
The converse equally applies, of course: 
When riding bicycles, don’t lead a horse. 
Each is a pest in almost any weather: 
Can you «conceive the two of them 
together ? 
What man could face, if there were no 
such Rule, 
A wobbling cyclist with a kicking 
mule? 


77. “If you are a drover, and have 
another person with you, send him on ahead 
so that he can warn traffic, particularly at a 
bend or a brow of a hill, or where animals 
are coming out of a gateway on to a road.” 
Drover, beware! The motor-carno more 

Must be preceded by a flag of red: 
But your fierce pigs and cattle we 

deplore. 

Warn all the world. Send on a man 

ahead. 


78. “Make sure the road is clear before 
you let an animal out of a field or yard on 
te the road.” 

Before, good farmer, you allow 

On to the road a savage cow, 

Be sure you see no motor-car— 

You know what nervous things they 
are. 


This Code is issued with the Authority of 
Parliament. 
“A failure on the part of any person to 
observe any provision of the Highway Code 
shall not of itself render that person liable to 
criminal proceedings of any kind, but any 
such failure may in any proceedings (whether 
civil or criminal, and including proceedings 
for an offence under this Act) be relied 
upon by any party to the proceedings as 
tending to establish or negative any liability 
which is in question in those proceedings.” 
(Road Traffic Act, 1930, Section 45.) 

If you ignore this Code (as you must 
not) 

For that alone you won’t be sued or 
shot: 

But, once in court, it may be very 
strong 

Suggestive evidence that you were 

A. P. i. 


wrong. 
°o °o 


Flooded Carburetters 


“Soutuport: Nearly 3,000 cars parked 
on the beach; 3,285 entered the bathing 
lake.”—Daily paper. 


° o 


“ADVERTISER Box Y.1701 wishes to thank 
the ladies and gentlemen who so kindly 
offered their lovely Chests for use.in Chapel. 
She has now selected one.”—“ T'he Times.” 


A gentleman’s, no doubt. 
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Normandy, 1946 


In the cause of tourisme official 
brooms have been at work in Deauville. 
It has been marvellously spring-cleaned. 
In its atmosphere of velvet luxury, the 
scale of its amenities and the theatri- 
cality with which it has been Jaid 
out it is the nearest thing on the north 
coast to the more sophisticated of the 
smaller places on the Riviera. Its 
delights are international and bear 
very slight relation to France, for which 
reason it is not my cup of tea, but 
there is an air about it, and it is good 
to see a town freshened up regardless. 
The plage is dotted with squadrons of 
little half-moon tents moored into the 
wind, and the lawns which front it are 
newly-mown. At night the area round 
the Casino is softly but cunningly lit to 
show off the shop-windows of Paris 
firms, exquisitely baited with perfumes 
and jewellery, dresses and furniture. 


The big hotels are not full, but they are 
filling, mainly with the French. Their 
food is excellent, but it is the standard 
food of the big hotel, and you could eat 
it in Piccadilly. The one where I am 
staying costs about five pounds a day 
unless you come under the umbrella of 
a certain paternal agency, when it 
drops magically to about three; but if 
you stray beyond the menu into the 
danger-zone marked “Supplements” 
the bill mounts giddily. I overhear a 
lively disputation in the hall between 
three young Englishmen in tweeds and 
three young Frenchmen in morning- 
coats, dinner at. 200 having become 
dinner at 480 simply on account of a 
rash adventure into eggs. I am sorry 
for the Englishmen, but the morning- 
coats are already my friends, for I have 
taken the precaution of filling them with 
snuff, which they were far too polite to 
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“Tuppence extra now, lady, owing to danger from mines.” 


refuse. Snuff is the perfect human 
solvent. It dissolves morning-coats in 
a flash. 





LisIEUx 
Avis de la Mairie 
En raison des courses hip- 
piques, les bureaux de la mairie 
seront fermés le jeudi 25 juillet 
aprés-midi. 
Inberté de Normandie 











I buy a Michelin map, already with 
minefields and areas of damage clearly 
marked, from a man who informs me 
proudly he came through the bombing 
of Caen. It was early in the morning 
and he says cheerfully it was frightful. 
He is anxious to know about London. 
Walking into Trouville I find the fish 


market open. The proportion of fish to 
customers must be about a million to 
one. An old. lady with the bare arms 
of a wrestler engages me across a hill 
of expiring lobsters. I recount some 
of my more horrible experiences in 
English fish-queues, and her great gusts 
of unbelieving laughter project me 
across the bridge into Trouville. Here 
there is the warm, milling, unashamed 
humanity of Brighton. The Sunday 
morning market stretches all the way 
along the quay by the river. The crowd 
is full of back-chat and good temper. 
One can still buy everything from a 
button to a cold duck (15/- at 480 to 
the pound). There are families of 
chair-menders, artichokes the size of 
footballs, lace, straw hats, enormous 
peaches, dresses and cutlets (both on 
points), toys and pftés, and in fact 
whatever you want. Except cheese; 
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though Lisieux and Pont L’Eveque lie 
just behind. An old gentleman in a 
beret: who looks as if cheese is an open 
book to him assures me sadly it is all 
going for export. I confess we have 
been eating Camembert in England and 
he groans. Why, I ask, does nobody 
rush to buy all this incredible food? 
Because, he replies, laying a fat hand 
lightly on his ample prow, Normandy 
is the larder of France. It is nice to 
feel oneself in a life-size larder again, I 
must say. ERIo. 
° ° 


Cricket on Points 


T was nearly lunch-time on the 
| third day of the final flood at the 
Oval. The pavilion was as 
crowded as the ark. Old lions of the 
game were there in full force; so were 
the rabbits. There were old bulls and 
bears taking a day off from the City, 


and a few ageing kangaroos hopped. 


about with their ears to the ground and 
their notebooks at the ready. I was 
hanging about near the B.B.C. com- 
partment, kiosk, or whatever they call 
it, hoping that I should be invited to 
say a few words to the Empire about 
the weather and my theory of the 
meteorological effects of the Bikini 
business. I was going to say, too, how 
grand it has been having the Indians 
over here sharing our summer and 
playing such interesting cricket, and 
how delightful it will be this coming 
winter with something serious and 
antipodean to worry about every 
morning. But Mr. Rex Alston and 
Commander C. B. Fry kept the 
microphone very much to themselves. 

As I say, it was nearly lunch-time. 
I looked about me hoping to spot some 
other survivor of the famous ’24 eleven, 
someone with whom I could chat about 
the good old days. But no, there was 
nobody from my village. So I tacked 
myself on to a little group of old 
cricketers at the bar. They were dis- 
cussing the county championship. One 
old boy with faded moustaches and a 
home-made M.C.C. tie said that York- 
shire would come out on top because 
they were the only people in the 
country, apart from Strachey, who 
really understood the points system. 
He said that Yorkshire’s notoriously 
broad acres gave them an enormous 
advantage over their rivals. They had 
more statisticians to draw upon. 

At this another old-timer bristled 
with anger and said that no statistician 
without a county birth qualification 
had ever assisted Yorkshire, whereas 
with some counties he could mention 

. Then somebody produced a copy 
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of The Times with the championship 
table up-to-date, and. the fielders 
closed in upon it with their fingers 
stretched and their knees slightly bent 
—confident and alert. And as they 
peered great clouds gathered about 
their brows. The home-made tie 
quivered and a bony finger pointed to 
the bit at the top of the diagram that 
goes like this: 
Ist Innings lead 
in match 
No Dec... ‘L. _—iDz 





—_ 4 4 





“What the blazes does that mean?” 
he shouted. And while the others 
struggled with the hieroglyphics he 
added darkly, “I’ll bet that chap 
Sellers knows!” 

There were numerous suggestions. 
One said it might be connected with 
the new practice “of ignoring the 
difference between amateurs and pro- 
fessionals.” Another said the figures 
merely represented overthrows. And 
another was sure he’d “done all that 
at school ” but couldn’t remember what 
or how. Fortunately the twelfth man 
happened to be passing just then and 
he explained carefully. There were 
mumblings of disapproval and disgust. 

Soon the moving finger found a new 
target, a footnote: “Includes eight 
points for lead on first innings in one- 
day match.” Every eye raced up the 
table to find the source of the reference, 
and almost immediately there was a 
burst of indignant comment. 

“Yorkshire! Well, I’ll be .. .!” 

“What did I tell you—trust Hawke’s 
men!” 

“They make ’em up as they go 
along.” 

“T wonder what W.G. would .. .” 

Everybody agreed that Yorkshire 
might be driven into a false position in 
spite of ‘their undefeated record. 


Now this kind of thing is most 
unsatisfactory. If the points system is 
not rationalized and made more under- 
standable cricket will suffer just as 
bread-rationing suffered. And anyone 
who disagrees with me or thinks I am 
making a mountain out of a molehill 
should try this little questionnaire that 
I have prepared. Go on, try it! 


How many points are awarded for: 

A tie on first innings in match lost ? 
(If none, write ‘‘ None.”) 

A tie on second innings in match 
won ? 

A “No Dec,” in a match reduced to 
two days? 

An ordinary draw ? 


A tie on first innings in match com- 
pleted in one day? 

Playing an ineligible man? 

Losing outright ? 


Not so easy, is it? 

There is another danger. A com- 
plicated points-bonus-system like this 
threatens to ruin the very art of 
cricket-watching. At one time you 
could sit happily and comfortably, 
assured of a ceaseless flow of informed 
comment all about you. Someone 
would say: “Oh, well hit, sir! That 
brings him to his 1,250 runs for the 
season, the second highest individual 
score of his career and the fourth 
highest seasonal aggregate recorded for 
the county. Oh, well Ait, sir!” 

That was something. 

But what do we get now? A few 
weeks ago in Manchester I heard this: 
“Ere, luv [to his wife] tell us ow we 
stand for points now.. Ow many d’we 
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get if t’rain keeps up and we win on 
first innings? Come on, duck, you’ve 
a champion ’ead for figures.” 

You see, that’s what’s happening. 
Cricket and man left to the doubtful 
mercies of woman. Hop. 


° ° 


For the Historian’s Notebook. 


“History may be repeated in the all- 
England tennis championships which com- 
mence at Wimbledon next week. In 1919, a 
year after the first war, Gerald Patterson 
won the world war, Gerald Patterson won 
the second world war .. .” 

Melbourne paper. 


° ° 


“ After inspecting a ship, and fumigating 
it, the dead rats are collected in oil-paper 
bags and taken to the laboratory at the 
New York Coastguard Station.” 

Australian magazine. 


A scurvy enough reward! 


AT THE PROMS 





“I’m afraid we’ve worked round in a circle, Angela—this is 
the beard we started from.” 
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“And eventually we'll return to crystal sets, I suppose.” 


Song Without Sense 


(Written in August) 


HIS story that the paper tells 
Of the young Bedouin, fleet and shy, 
Nurs’d all his life by dear gazelles— 
It glads me (with my soft green eye). 


It stirs my wits and gives them wings; 
It rouses me to pure unreason, 

Making me wish still crazier things 
Would variegate the Silly Season. 


Man’s oddness every sage agrees 

To stress—the names you find it under 
Range all the way from Sophocles 

To Norphocles, I shouldn’t wonder; 


And yet it falls to such as I 

(In whom extremes of madness mix) 
To ask, when manicurists die, 

Whether they cross the Orange Styx. 


But see that greybeard where he dreams— 
How thin! How sad! How far from frisky! 


Aspen and whiskery, he seems 
To live on aspirin and whisky . . . 


His roofless house across the way 
Is yet unbricked, un-(even)-mortared ; 
He stands, a figure drab and grey— 
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Humdrum, but not humdrum and quartered. 


When he was told the hare he’d shot 
Would—section by dismembered section— 
Be offered to Sir Walter Scott, 
He answered “Ivanhoe objection.” 


One final crack I am allowed, 
And then good taste my fancy throttles: 
I must recall the angry crowd 


Who fought pitched battles with pitched bottles. 


The thought of further shafts of wit 
Makes me repent my stern abstention— 
But O, the difference to split! 
They prove too humorous to mention. 


R. M. 
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At the Play 





“MEASURE FOR MEASURE” 
(STRATFORD-UPON-AVON) 


As the last addition to a season of 
promise but somewhat mixed achieve- 
ment Stratford has pulled out, if not an 
ace, at least a very sound court card. 
A sombre play, somebody has called 
this, but I should have thought it could 
only be that to an:audience able to 
accept its characters at their face value ; 
separated by time and custom as we 
are from Elizabethan 
realities, these exceedingly 
un - Viennese people of 
Vienna are pieces in a 
morality game, the lightly 
articulated creatures of a 
kind of ethical fantasy. 
It is from this angle, and I 
think quite rightly, that 
Mr. Frank McMUvuL.an, an 
able American producer 
from Yale, has irked: giv-. 
ing the play’s undoubted 
humour every chance and 
eliminating, with the help of 
slender stylized sets, corre- 
spondingly quick changes, 
bright ungeographical cos- 
tume and a wide variety of 
lighting, the awful danger 
of its bogging down in the 
glutinous swamps of prig- 


gery. 

For that Isabella is a 
horror few will dare deny, 
though not because she 
declines to lay down her 
virtue to save her brother’s 
life, for there she is per- 
fectly within her rights; it 
is in the method of her 
refusal that, however noble 
she may have seemed to 
Elizabethan and Victorian 
audiences, she strikes us as 
being about the nearest we have come 
to those pearly sixth-form paragons 
who, eyeing us fierily from the shelf 
condemned to uplifting fiction, used to 
make our nursery a so much less jovial 
place. Nor does Shakespeare put the 
problem fairly. You may say that it 
was not cynical of him to substitute 
Mariana, because she was already 
bound to Angelo by a tie approxi- 
mating almost to marriage; but if at 
the same time you defend Claudio’s 
sentence of death for forestalling a 
marriage to which his heart was com- 
pletely pledged, then it seems to me 
you are splitting hairs, for, though 
without benefit of the law, he was 
morally far more united with Juliet 
than Mariana with Angelo. And of 


Miss Elinor Dashwood 


Colonel Brandon 





course the behaviour of the Duke is 
simply disgraceful. After his lament- 
able exhibition as a one-man Gestapo 
he deserves to be received not with 
loyal cheers but with brickbats and a 
third-class single to some distant and 
inhospitable spot. That Mr. Davin 
Kina-Woob succeeds in blinding us for 
the time being to the Duke’s appalling 
shortcomings as a man and a ruler is a 
solid tribute to the charm and capacity 
of a young actor who is one of the main 
finds of this year’s Stratford season. 
He has a good voice, a fine appearance 
and a distinction of manner which 
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MRS. JENNINGS SPILLS A BIBFUL. 


experience should ripen into notable 
performance. Isabella is tackled with 
courage by Miss Ruta Lopaz, who 
comes near to being convincing, which 
is probably all one can fairly ask in 
such a part. It is difficult, however, to 
believe that the Angelo of Mr. RoBERT 
Harris could ever be the victim of a 
sudden, mad infatuation. The impres- 
sion he gives is more that of a Per- 
manent Under-Secretary sadly giving 
way to peculation or one of the other 
cooler crimes. The drolls are excellent. 
Mr. Pau ScoFiE.p established his gift 
for eccentric character with Don 
Armado, and his Lucio, insolent, satiric 
and individual, is in the same class. 
Mr. Duptry Jones and Mr. RoBErt 
Vernon get big laughs as Elbow and 
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Pompey, and for that grand fellow 
Barnardine, the murderer with an 
immovable objection to being executed 
while in liquor, Mr. VeRNon FortTEscuE 
wins nothing but affection and respect. 
The only puzzle in Mr. McMuLian’s 
intelligent plan is why Angelo’s house 
should be plunged in night and lit by 
candles for Jsabella’s morning call. 


“SENSE AND SENSIBILITY” 
(Emsassy) 


Can JANE be successfully trans- 
planted to the stage? I doubt it. To 
make drastic changes in her stories is 
unthinkable, to capture 
the quiet compulsion of 
her atmosphere impossible. 
Yet here Miss JonQui. 
Antony has got within 
sight of the goal; 
theatrically this is not a 
good play, but in feeling 
and texture it is recogniz- 
ably Jang. The only 
departures are to make 
Marianne contract her 
fever by running 
through a storm with a 
letter of reproach for 
Willoughby, and have it in 
Mrs. Jennings’ house in 
London, thereby saving a 
scene; to let Willoughby’s 
confession to Elinor come 
after she has had the low- 
down on his true.character 
from Colonel Brandon; and 
to drop little Margaret, 
surely a reasonable 
economy. Perhaps Mrs. 
Jennings dominates the 
story more thanshe should, 
but that is no great 
harm when she is played 
by Miss Marre LOuR so 
faithfully and with so much 
spirit, her generous effer- 
vescence, melting in its 
warmth and unnerving in 
its lack of reticence, keeping enough 
jolly, common ballast in the keel of 
the play. Rather more serious is the 
fact that the similarity in the mech- 
anism of the shortcomings of those 
dreadful youths, Willoughby and 
Edward, is more apparent on the stage 
than on the page. 

Elinor is delicately and accurately 
presented by Miss DaPHNE SLATER, 
Miss Gittian Youne is good in the 
simpler part of Marianne, while of the 
men Mr. Jonun Lavriz’s_ honest, 
boring Brandon is the best. The 
strength of Mr. Jonn Wyssr’s pro- 
duction is that he has been content 
to seek Jane and has not fallen 
at all into the snare of period 
parody. Eric. 
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“That’s what you get for being too darned intelligent.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Wrong House 


IF you maintain that a promising book has taken an 
awkward turning and failed to fulfil its promise, it is only 
fair to say how you would have worked it out yourself, 
given the author’s wits and material. In the case of Miss 
GEORGETTE HEYER’s novel The Reluctant Widow (HEINE- 
MANN, 8/6), the wits and material are there. She has a 
deft and graceful way of setting in motion the Regency 
figures in which she specializes. One says “figures” rather 
than “‘characters,” for, in their melodramatic and enter- 
taining world, there is no need for her noble lords, noble 
vagabonds, distressed gentlewomen and faithful retainers 
to do more than go through their paces cleverly. This they 
set out to do in a first chapter worthy of Wilkie Collins. 
This chapter, introducing Miss Elinor Rochdale to the 
wrong house, is the book’s crisis. All the rest is gradual 
enlightenment on the earlier intricacies of a maze of error, 
or on its only too easily foreseen terminus. It is a piquant 
novelty to begin in the middle and work backwards and 
forwards; but it suits a realistic subject better than a 
romantic one. As Anthony Hamilton said, sometime in 
the sixteen-eighties, “‘ Bélier, mon ami, tu me ferais plaisir si 
tu voulais commencer par le commencement.” H. P. E. 


The Individual and the State 


In The Individual and the State (HuTCHINSON, 21/-) the 
Rev. Rosert H. Murray examines the principle which 
should govern the relations of the State and the individual 
in the light of political history during the last two thousand 
years. There is much of interest in these pages, which 
deal with the Greek conception of the State, with the 
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Roman Empire in the fourth century, with the purely 
spiritual Franciscan movement of the thirteenth century, 
and the subsequent swing to the more intellectual and 
materialistic ideals of the Renaissance, and so through 
Hobbes and Rousseau to the modern revolutions which 
have reached their ultimate expression in Hitler. But it 
is difficult to ascertain exactly what the author feels about 
the respective importance of the individual and the State. 
At one moment he writes: “The more we shift our point of 
view from the individual to the national, the more we 
emphasize the egoistic impulses . . . for the validity of 
morality weakens as we apply it increasingly to public 
affairs.” At another moment he writes: “In truth, it is 
as a member of the community we know the individual, 
and as that alone,” and in support of this view he quotes 
Aristotle’s “By nature the State is prior to the individual.” 
His sympathy with State absolutism is on occasion 
expressed with some emphasis. Yet he also believes that 
the morality of the State depends on the morality of its 
members. H. K. 


Home-Grown 


A museum’s exhibits may embalm a past or serve as a 
pattern for the future. There is all the difference in the 
world between going round the Victoria and Albert with a 
collector and with an artist. The same may be said of the 
countryside reminiscences so popular now. Are the good 
things they commemorate—the work, the pastimes, the 
God-fearing ways, the strapping families, the food—so many 
fading daguerreotypes, or are they the maps of a yet 
attainable Canaan? Good Country Days (HOLLIS AND 
CarTeER, 10/6) might be either. Mrs. R. W. How’s delight- 
ful memories are not precisely localized—in fact they seem 
to box the English compass. One can only gather that 
she is not North-country, because the North-country for 
bilberries is ‘whinberries,” not “blaeberries.” But she is 
an admirable hand at describing country crafts with the 
gusto of a practitioner; and her account of “swopping” 
hedges with sturdy, upright “live keepers” and plashed 
saplings is equalled by her pictures of charcoal-burning, 
withy-cutting and the rearing of livestock. The domestic 
hearth and its products are of course her high light, and hers 
is the artistic, ample and provident sort of housekeeping 
whose sour apples are always available to make sauce for 
next year’s ducklings. H. P. E. 





Round the World 


In 1938 Strvia Baker set out on a journey which lasted 
for over six years, and after taking her round the world 
brought her back to the Zoo, where she has resumed the 
drawing of animals, which is her special gift. Alone and 
Loitering (PETER Davies, 15/-), the record of this journey, is 
equally delightful for its delicate, subtle, rather melancholy 
illustrations and for its pictures in words of the varied 
scenes and persons the author observed in the course of her 
wanderings. At Portofino in Italy she fell in with some ballet 
dancers who were interested in spiritual matters. One of 
them, Miss BakER says, “concentrates all day on the 
Universal Source, which intends her to have perfumes and 
dresses from Worth,” and which, the author implies, was 
embodied in the lady’s father, for the next paragraph 
opens: ‘‘ We all had to help her concoct a cable to her father 
in Kansas City, asking for money.” From Italy the author 
sailed to Jamaica, and after a brief stay in Hollywood 
crossed the Pacific to Bali, the natives of which supplied 
the subjects of most of her drawings. From Bali she 
travelled through Singapore and Rangoon to India, which 
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she brings to life in numerous vivid little stories. Here 
are two. A Hindu refused to be converted, for, he said, if 
Heaven existed, the British Government would have had 
it by now. A native woman being asked, on the death of 
her husband, why she was smiling, replied, “One less face 
to feed.” H. K. 





Science and the Angler 


Most fly-fishermen, having bought their tackle from a 
good maker, are content to go on using it so long as it 
survives; and if they can remember to dry their lines, 
scatter mothballs in their fly-box at the end of the season, 
and not tread on their rod more often than necessary, they 
feel the reasonable demands of prudence have been 
satisfied. Absolute precision is not the common aim, for 
even fishing would be dull if it could be mechanical. The 
opposite view is put with authority, however, in New Lines 
for Fly-Fishers (SzE.ny, Service, 12/6), by a distinguished 
American angler, Mr. W. B. Sturais, whose approach is 
that of the laboratory. He describes a series of experiments 
by which the strength of components can be exactly graded 
and by which the ideal relationship between them can be 
determined; but while his data are obviously of value 
technically, it is doubtful if the ordinary fisherman will have 
either the time or patience to profit much by them. Nor is 
his method of trick-casting, which shoots the fly eighty to 
ninety feet with a light trout-rod, by means of a peculiar 
jerk on the line with the left hand, likely to be of great 
service on British rivers. Of greatest interest in this book 
are its very lucid chapters on the principles of casting, its 
fascinating notes on fly-tying (including that glamorous 
newcomer, the plastic nymph) and the tips which Mr. 
Srureis gives from his own wide experience. Curiously 
enough, he makes no mention of nylon casts. If this is 
because he thinks they are more trouble than they are 
worth he will find many supporters. Mr. Eric TAVERNER 
adds valuable notes, and the sketches—really clear for 
once—are by the author himself. E. 0. D. K. 





Remembrance of Things Past 


Mainly on the Air (HEtNEMANN, 8/6) is a collection of 
essays and broadcasts distilled by Sir Max BrERBOHM 
during the last twenty-five years. They are suffused in a 
courteously Me Rg nostalgia for the past. Even in 
his youth Sir Max BrErsoum preferred the past to the 
future, and it says much for his tact and self-command that 
he has not allowed the occurrences of the last few years to 
convert this preference into an unrestrained passion. His 
backward glance is perhaps even more urbane in Fenestralia, 
written in 1944, than in Old Carthusian Memories, written 
in 1920. In Fenestralia, among many other delightful 
memories, he recalls a sojourn of three or four days in one 
of the vast bedrooms in the one-floor hotel of the Gare du 
Nord, and indicates his consciousness of all that had 
happened to Paris since that sojourn by borrowing the 
first line of the famous, or notorious, song “The Last Time 
I Saw Paris.” In London Revisited he compares the 
“cosmopolitanised, democratised, commercialised, mechan- 
ised, standardised, vulgarised’”’ London of the thirties with 
the London of his youth. “Nowadays,” he says, “she 
cannot be called ‘she’: she is essentially ‘it’”; but he 
qualifies these harsh words by admitting that the London 
of to-day has much less of the poverty and squalor which 
shocked Heine, Dostoievsky and Henry James during the 
nineteenth century. Perhaps the most delightful piece in 
this book is A Small Boy Seeing Others, which pictures 
the future caricaturist rejoicing in the idiosyncrasies of our 
statesmen in the eighties. H. K. 
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More About Lanny Budd 


It is hard to say whether virtue has gone out of Mr. 
Upton Srnciare (and who could wonder at it, considering 
the spate of his outpourings in the first five volumes of his 
“World’s End” series?) or if one is too sated by war books 
to appreciate fully the latest addition, Dragon Harvest 
(Werner Lavrig, 15/-), which continues the adventures of 
the ubiquitous Lanny Budd, the American art dealer who 
uses his trade as a blind to cover his work as a ‘political 
agent. The present book covers the period 1938 to 1940; 
and once again we find Lanny, cool as the Scarlet Pimpernel 
though lacking his dashing charm and his airy way with 
women, talking with the great ones of the time—Chamber- 
lain, Hess, Hitler and Pétain—using the little ones, and 
bringing his swift mind to bear on the immense problems of 
that time, particularly the French ones. Yet, though there 
is plenty of excitement and though the conversations ring 
true (albeit with a dull note), Mr. Srvciare does not succeed 
in making us feel anxious for a hero who must, one feels 
sure, persist through another volume. It may seem churlish 
to say so, but to the reader the book provides at least a 
fraction of the endurance test which the writer set himself. 
This is not to say that it is not full of excellent matter. 
Later on we and future generations will be grateful to Mr. 
Srvciarr for his industry and the skill which has turned 
international politics into a vast story without sacrificing 
facts or skimping details. B. E. B. 


The Year’s Art 


The new compilation by Mr. A. C. R. Carrsr, having 
to cover a period three times as long as usual, is very much 
bigger than usual. The Year’s Art, 1942-1944 (Hutouin- 
Son, £3 3s.), though still justly described as “a concise 
epitome of all matters relating to the Arts of Painting, 
Sculpture, Engraving and Architecture,” now presents the 
appearance of a sumptuously-produced picture-book 
besides being a voluminous work of reference. The pages 
are large, and there are seventy-one full-page illustrations, 
two in colour. 
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“Tt looks as though your patience will be rewarded 


at last. Captain Gribble is being released from the 
Army to-morrow,” 
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notice of phoneticians and criminal 

psychologists, and if experts in 
either field care to send me a stamped 
envelope they can have her address 
and make a personal study. Otherwise 
they must await her appearance at the 
Old Bailey. 

At first I took Violet to be a refugee 
from one of the more backward 
Balkans, but as time went by and my 
ear got used to the smashed con- 
sonants, tormented vowels, and 
murderous elisions I realized with 
surprise that she was speaking English. 
Luckily her vocabulary is small and her 
resources of idiom jejune; by taking 
advantage of constant repetition and 
attending closely to the factual context 
in every case I have now a useful 
smattering of Violetese. In a whole 
morning she may employ no more than 
three short phrases, such as “Gowna 
sweng,” “Era wantcha,” and “Ow 
longya gowna bay?” 

“Gowna sweng” is a favourite. It 
means that she is going out to the 
garden swing, and the announcement 
always greets any suggestion from her 
mother that she ought to be doing 
something else. “Vi’let,” screams Mrs. 
Cooney, “clear up all that fidge-fadge 
in the ’all!” “Gowna sweng!” replies 
Violet, and careers tempestuously into 
the garden to hurl herself on to the 
swing, a structure of unreliable appear- 
ance whose impending collapse is 
miraculously postponed. The idea of 
sawing partly through one of the up- 
rights has occurred to me from time 
to time. 

“Era wantcha” means that Violet’s 
mother is to leave whatever she is 
doing and proceed at once to her 
daughter’s side; it is heralded by a 
sheep - like cry, thus: ‘“Maaam.” 
(Silence.) ““Maaam!” (Silence.) 
“Maaam !” (“What is it, ma gel?’’) 
“Era wantcha!” If Mrs. Cooney 
remains unmoved the next step is 
“Wanna tallya samming!” If she is 
in the bath, as she often is on a 
Sunday afternoon, a loud hammering 
on the bathroom door accompanies 
the cry of “Ow longya gowna bay, 
Mam? Wanna tallya samming! Ow 
longya gowna bay?” 

Violet is not allowed in my room 
officially. For a six-year-old she shows 
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“Gowna Sweng”’ 


laudable ingenuity in managing it all 
the same. When her mother visits me 
to discuss little matters of rent, 
laundry, or meal-times Violet stands 
behind her, with one foot inside the 
door, tugging at Mrs. Cooney’s skirts, 
wanting to tell her something, wanting 
to know how long she is going to be. 
When the doorway remains success- 
fully blocked and Violet’s efforts to 
dart through are frustrated by Mrs. 
Cooney’s automatic side-steps, she goes 
and gets the cat, a large infragrant 
Tom, and introduces it into the room 
with a shrewd kick; since the cat’s 
presence is an even greater offence 
than Violet’s, she is then within her 
rights in following it on all fours for 
the high purpose of getting it out again. 
However, she contents herself with 
picking it up by one leg, consolidating 
her advance by standing very close to 
my chair and swinging the animal 
under my nose until Mrs. Cooney 
closes the conference with much 
business unfinished and wrenches 
the pair of them squalling from the 
room. 

If the cat is wise and cannot be 








“Apart from the beard, d’you 
think I’ve changed?” 
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found Violet has other devices. A cry 
of “Dadzomen wantsiz tay” is often 
effective, but the most successful plan 
is to announce some domestic disaster 
which demands Mrs. Cooney’s instant 
presence elsewhere. “Tay clozzera 
far!” has broken up many important 
conferences. It is a rule of the house 
that all damp teacloths are spread on 
the rails over the kitchen cooker to 
dry, and the sudden news that they 
are flaming fiercely causes Mrs. Cooney 
to disappear at once, leaving my door 
open long enough for Violet to rush 
and thump me painfully on the knee, 
running out with the proud cry “I 
ittim, I ittim!’ and, in exhilaration 
commensurate with the moment of 
triumph, “Gowna sweng!” . | 

I am making a study of Violet. I 
peep and eavesdrop without shame. 
When she clatters into the house 
screaming “Enzies ate,” I know just 
why the hens is out. I have seen her 


tongue-writhing concentration as she « 


unlatched the henhouse door and 
allowed the inmates to stalk questingly 
into the vegetable garden. I have 
watched her pulling up the potatoes 
and throwing them at the dog next 
door, stealing the gooseberries, kicking 
the shallots Mr. Cooney has laid out 
on the grass, prising the netting off the 
box of day-old chicks and strewing 
them airily in the hedge bottom. I 
have studied her technique in mal- 
treating her little cousin Hevonne and 
her little friend Eerl (short for Hilda) 
when they come, rather astonishingly, 
to play, and in reporting her own mis- 
deeds as theirs in tones of self- 
righteous denunciation. I have heard 
her ordering her parents about like a 
newly-promoted corporal and speaking 
to visitors with all the warm forth- 
rightness of a Billingsgate fish-porter. 
(To a lady from the Salvation Army 
who had said something nervously 
complimentary about her flaxen hair 
Violet replied, “ Arll bashyor lug.”) 
She is an interesting child. Her 
parents describe her as highly strung, 
and I feel that they have something 
there. As far as Violet is concerned, 
the abolition of capital punishment 
cannot come too soon. Delay it 
another fifteen years, and “Gowna 
sweng” will feature as two of her last 
words. J.B. B. 
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Dare I 
say this 
to my 
husband ? 





“NO WONDER you don’t feel up to the mark. You come 
home after a hard day and go to bed on a supper that your 
digestion is just too tired to cope with. Your digestion 
should be resting, not working, while you sleep. From now 
on I’m going to give you a cup of Benger’s. Benger’s has 
a delicious flavour. It will soothe you, help you to digest 
your food and give you a good night’s rest. You'll wake up 
feeling fresh and fit. Now do be sensible. You must look 
after your health . . .” 


Why Benger’s Food is so good for you 


People don’t realise that milk is tough work " ont 
for the digestion last thing at night. Active 
enzymes in Benger’s Food break up t 


curds, partially pre-digest the milk so that 
you absorb the full nutriment of the milk . Household 
without —— Strain. ~~ + ed Milk and Tinned 
as easy to make as a cup of cocoa. At 
chemists and grocers, from 1/9 a tin. Eva porate d 
Milk both make 
delicious 
9 ° 
BENGER’S LTD., HOLMES CHAPEL, CHESHIRE Benger’s. Try it! 

















Variety in food is the housewife’s greatest need to-day. That 
is why the Minister of Food seeks to broaden the range of foods 
available. That is why Heinz ‘57 Varieties’ with all their pre- 
war goodness and flavour are being sought after so much. They 
are coming back— one by one. 


qi EK INZ 57 VARIETIES 


Already about: BAKED BEANS, SPAGHETTI, SOUPS, 
SALAD CREAM, SANDWICH SPREAD AND PICKLES 





vi 


tut Joe got a tm 
of NESCAFE , 
 & E 












The art of making really good 
coffee is open to anyone lucky 
enough to get a tin of Nescafé. 
Just a spoonful in the cup; nearly 

iling water; and there’s your cu 
of “ -flavoured coffee! p een 
supplies cannot yet keep up with 
growing yoeell 5 they are evenly 
distributed—it may be jour turn 
soon to get a tin of Nescafé. 





A NESTLE'’S PRODUCT 
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SN esigned fot living. 
_THE“AB”’COOKER-_ 























@ Cooking and Water Heating Combined in one unit. 

@ Big Fuel Economy Ensured through automatic fuel feed. 
@ Food Values Are Retained by balanced distribution of heat. 
@ High Temperatures Are Available ata moment's notice. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure to? 
FEDERATED 





R 
(Dept. P.73), 80, GROSVENOR. ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 5054/6 


MATIN Lee Pe ee 
(Controlled by Federated Foundries Limited.) 


SALES LIMITED 












































Ce os 


DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS 










Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 


Elder 
Cider 
Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 
DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 


S7, South Lambeth Rd, 
Lendon, S.W.8 
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SPILLERS SPILLERS SPILLERS SPILLERS 


YOU CAN STILL 
HAVE YOUR 
CHOICE OF 
BREAD 

SO LET IT BE 


TUROG 
BROWN BREAD 


Difficulty with supplies? Then write to— 
SPILLERS LTD., 40, ST. MARY AXE, E.C.3 


ig, 








BEAR 
BRAND 


HONEY 
The Premier Brand 


Obtainable only on your 
Preserve Ration 

















SAUCES 
; MADE FOR 
\ THE 
ae ge 





Eso 


SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE 











THE BEAR HONEY CO. LTO, 
Branch of L, Garvin & Co. Ltd, 
. ISLEWORTH, MIDOLESEX . 














EROG moDaL ‘aincnarr 
The World's Best 


INTERNATIONAL 
MODEL AIRCRAFT Lb. 
MORDEN RD. - MERTON - S.W.19 











BOTTLE FRUIT 


AND TOMATOES 
IN JAM JARS WITH 






fooms the 
je tere 
cessful of all 
methods. 
GRAHAM FARISH LTD., 
BROMLEY & STAPLEHURST, KENT. 


Branches at 
Y ROAD, BRISTO: 





PERR L, 
9, SOUTH KING ST., MANCHESTER. 
(ASA 





MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
25/3 per bottle. 
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recruits 
join up 
this week 
= 
With demobilization so much in 
mind, it is easy to forget that our young mien are still entering 
Z the Services at the rate of nearly a thousand a day. 
The work of the Y.M.C.A. with the Forces must go on for 
a long time yet. Only the men who depend on them know 
Aa Caron yes, Doctor, three-fifteen at the hospital. Now there’s what our centres—at home and overseas—mean in refresh- 
that door-bell again . . . . Wait a minute, I’ve only one pair of feet. ment for body, mind and spirit. . : 
This job certainly keeps you running around.” Always _ But young men entering the Services, young men in 
on the go—yet never foot-weary !_ Busy women like poner te 2 Peery 3 “7 starting careers away from home 
this Harley Street receptionist find that Arch also need the Y.M.C.A. — 
Preserver Shoes look after active feet with Help 2 to — all ~— anne _ as the circum- 
stances demand. Please send us a donation. 
a solicitude entirely beyond compare. 
% The famous comfort features do the trick. on may be sent to the Rt, Hon The 
, : Earl of Athlone, K.G., G.C.B., President o 
wes wor gorse ct 0 comfiert. the Y.M.C.A. War and National Service 
* Perfectly flat innersole for comfort-plus. RAPTURE Fund, 112, Great Foy Street, London, 
eb " "s) ' \ » f ’ 4" a — 
- VE LB E RIT E { I} ( i p l . \ L R \ R SHO ES (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
a ‘ APN 2/3 
Sh be oly 4 
At the moment, when threadbare ward- 
robes are once more being shaken and 
turned, it seems as if the long-promised 
“tomorrow ” will never come. But the 
day cannot now be far away when the 
amenities of pre-war days will combine 
with new post-war products to give us 
the well-being and comfort we have 
: yy been denied for so long. When that 
Nei : i \ } Vif time comes, ‘Celanese’ Products will 
Z i gos @ Y fo be there to give a background of luxury 
 eEZZD . ge to every-day life. 
* Soup to which a little Marmite - oo ‘ y 
is added is a better soup. Marmite 
not only adds flavour and zest, Y a - e é 
: Z ‘ a east Extract containing Vitamins 
it also provides essential vitamins. of the B, complex. 
Always use Marmite for better Riboflavin - 1.5 mg. per oz. aK 
soups, stews, and all meat and Niacin = - —- 16.5 mg. per oz. pave mA 
e vegetable dishes. Marmite makes In Jars from 
delicious gravy. all Grocers and Chemists. a 
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Abdullas 


for choice 


They need energy food—and they vote for it 





in the tempting form of Weston “ Dainty Fare.” 


| These deliciously short-eating biscuits taste 


so good because they are made in the Weston 


; The most popular brands are: 
way from the finest ingredients obtainable. 


“VIRGINIA” No. 7 


: TURKISH No. 11 
: “e be) 
EGYPTIAN” No. 16 
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